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R78 Found py Mr, Gavin Hamilton, near Rome, and now in the British Museum. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. No. II. 








Secrron IV. Roman Scutprure. 


We have already stated that the decline of Grecian pry: 

ture commenced at the period of the disinemberment of the 
Macedonian empire, and extended through nearly two hun- 
dred years. The fatal blow to its existence was given by 
the success of the Roman arms. In the year 146 n.c. the 
celebrated city of Corinth was sacked by the conquerors, 
and deprived of the treasures of art which had been accumu- 
lating for ages. Athens was subdued in the year 86 B.c., 
and other cities sharing the same fate, the glory of Greece 
was extinguished, and her splendid works of art were left to 
the mercy of a people little qualified to appreciate their merit. 

The character of the Romans as the conquerors of the 
world is so little in accordance with the cultivation of the 
milder arts of peace that we are not surprised to find seulp 
ture, in all ages of their history, existing rather as a plant 
of foreign growth, partially cultivated in their soil, than as 
an indigenous production of their own clime. The passion 
for conquest was too prevailing to allow of enthusiasm for 
art. The works of Greece and Etruria were valued and ad- 
mired as the fruits and trophies of their victories, but were 
not viewed in the light of instruments by which their own 
moral condition might be improved, and the barbarism 
of their nation in some measure removed. At the con- 
quest of Syracuse, indeed, we find some appearance of the 
true feeling of admiration for the arts in the reply of Mar- 
cellus, who was accused of unjustly robbing the devoted 
city of its marble treasures. He declared that he had done 
so for the good of Rome, that the public edifices might 
be embellished, and that his own countrymen might 
acquire a taste for the arts and elezance of the Greeks. 
But although each victory was followed by the accession of 
new specimens of art to Rome, and although among these 
specimens, some of the most exquisite examples of Grecian 
performances were brouzht before their eyes, we do not per- 
ceive a taste for sculpture to have been awakened, in any 
measure corresponding with the advantages thus offered to 
them: in the study of the best models of the art. The pas- 
sion for forming collections, which is stated to have been 
extremely prevalent at the period to which we now allude, 
doubtless evinces considerable interest in works of art, and to 
tlat s,uree do we probably owe the preservation of nume- 
rous spcimens which would otherwise have been destroyed. 
But in the hands of the Romans sculpture soon degenerated, 
for they had inherited the works of Greece without any 
portion of the genius of their authors. 

During the latter period of the Commonwealth, various 
sculptors of distinguished name were resident in different 
parts of Italy, and attempts were sugeessively made by 
Sylla, Pompey, and Cwsar, to elevate the arts in Rome. 
They collected statues, gems, &c., and invited to the capital 
the yet remaining sculptors of Greece, by whose labours not 
ouly Rome itself, but many of the cities of Asia Minor, 
Spain, and Gaul were embellished. 

But the chief impulse was given to sculpture as practised 
in Rome, during the sway of Augustus. The patronage of 
a monarch whe could wield for his purposes the energies of 
the whole enlightened world, was necessarily of high advan- 
tage tothe art. He carefully collected the finest works that 
could be procured, and fixed them in prominent situations 
in the city : no expense was spared to enrich the different 
collections of statues and paintings, but of all the sculptors, 
whose names have reached us as having flourished in this, 
the best age of the arts in Rome, every one is Greek, and 
chiefly Athenian.  Pasiteles, Arcesilaus, Tropirus, and 
Evander, were some of the most eminent. “The arts, in- 
deed, were revived, but the creative spirit which infuses 
life and soul into their productions, which stamps them with 
originality and thought, could not be recalled. The character 
of design and of execution is evidently the same as that 
by which the last era of sculpture in Greece is distinguished, 
or rather it is superior; for settled government, ample 
reward, and tertain honour, not only drew to Rome every 
man of talent, but also awakened new powers. But in the 
finest specimens, there is no evidence of new energies, aided 
by the union of two separate modifications of talent ; nor in 
the inferior, any exhibition of the more original, though it 
might be ruder, efforts of an aspiring and distinct national | 


taste. 




















parent, had there been native, prior to this importation cf 
Greek, artists. On the contrary, everything in the sculp- 
ture of this era discovers a descent from a state of higher 
excellence ; every touch exhibits rather what has been, than 
presages the eminence for which we are to draw upon 
futurity. From Augustus to Trajan, durmg a period of a 
hundred and forty years, the principles and practice of the 
Greeks continued to be observed, with such difference only 
as political causes can easily reconcile, but with a progres- 
sive decay. The most favourable periods during this space 
were the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Trajan; for the 
reign of Nero, whose taste, like his morals, was corrupt, 
which Pliny has assumed as an epoch in the Roman school, 
was propitious to practice, not toimprovement.” (MeEmes.) 
The taste and energy displayed by Trajan gave new anima- 
tion to the arts in Greece and Italy, and his reign, together 
with those of Hadrian and the Antonines, has been accounted 
the golden age of sculpture in Rome. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the art as it existed in Hadrian’s time, 
was extreme minuteness of finish, indicating the labour 
more of the hand than of the mind. Mechanical dexterity 
was displayed in careful working with the file, the chisel, 
and the drill, and an air of studied and affected refinement 
pervaded the whole, to the utter extinction of all charac- 
teristic and natural expression. “ For the sublime is sub- 
stituted the difficult, the florid for the elegant; and in every 
remaining specimen, we can readily detect the taste which 
preferred a poetaster to Homer, or the laboured inanities of 
the Sophists, to the vigorous and manly eloquence of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero.” The style thus adopted has been con- 
sidered sufficiently distinct from preceding methods to be 
called the Roman style of sculpture ; and as exhibiting the 
national taste for display and ornament, it is, perhaps, rightly 
so denominated, although it appears tolerably certain that 
even during the flourishing period of the art, Greek, and 
not native, artists were employed on all the chief works of 
sculpture that were produced at Rome. 

To the munificence of Hadrian, the arts were indebted for 
much of the prosperity which they enjoyed at the com- 
mencement of the second century. Several of the ancient 
temples which had fallen into decay, were, by his orders, 
restored, and others were erected in a style not unworthy 
of the best days of art. He completed the temple of 
the Olympian Jupiter at Athens, and enriched it with a 
statue of the god in gold and ivory, and with several other 
works of art, among which was a colossal statue of Hadrian 
himself. This prince had a splendid villa eighteen miles 
from Rome, the celebrated villa of Tivoli, where he collected 
together such a vast number of specimens of ancient art, 
that even up to the present time, every fresh excavation has 
led to the discovery of some object of interest. In 1771, 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton discovered the head, of which a draw- 
ing is given at p.125. It was found in that part of Hadrian’s 
villa called the Pantanella, and near it a similar head, but 
of inferior execution, which was deposited in the Vatican, 
The first-named head is thus spoken of by Mr. Taylor :— 

“We cannot too strongly express our admiration of this 
very spirited and masterly piece of sculpture: its general 
character evidently shows that it representsa head of one of 
the Homeric heroes. Many attempts have been made to 
ascertain the particular person whom it was intended to re- 

resent, but hitherto without success. It is considerably 
inclined to the right, and is looking upward with a counte- 
nance expressive of the deepest anguish both of mind and 
body. The hair of the head, though not long, isin bold and 
distinct masses, and the beard is very short and close to the 
face. 

“We may remark a great similarity between the cha- 
racter of this head and that of Menelaus in the French 
collection, supposed to have belonged to a group representing 
Menelaus supporting the dead body of Patroclus. We are 
not, however, inclined to think that the head now before us 
was intended to represent Menelaus, as the head of that hero 
is in the instance just mentioned, as well as in every other 
instance which we are acquainted with, covered with a 
helmet, and the beard is much more ample.” 

The nose in this statue, and a small portion of each lip, 
are modern, as are also part of the lobe on the left ear, and 
a tuft of hair on the top of the head. “The bust on whic 


Either or both of these effects would have been ap- | the head is placed is not antique: the line of separation ,, 
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marked in the wood-cut. 
inches and a half, 

In the reign vf Hadrian some of the superstitions of 
Egypt were introduced into Italy, and became so mixed up 
with the worship of the Romans, that the gods of the Nile 
were publicly honoured, and their statues admitted as 
objects of adoration. This enlargement of the catalogue of 
their deities caused a great demand throughout the empire, 
for statues and other representations connected with the 
Egyptian ceremonies. Accordingly we find that the villa 
of Tivoli was decorated with imitations of Egyptian figures 
and subjects, and that remains of this nature have been 
found in considerable number, both there and in other parts 
of Italy. 

After the death of Hadrian sculpture rapidly declined, 
though during the time of the Antonines some attention 
was paid to the art, and busts of some merit were executed. 

The best and most characteristic sculpture of Rome was 
that which adorned their public monuments, and which re- 
corded the history of their emperors’ triumphs; as in the 
Trajan column, where the exploits of the emperor are repre- 
sented in one continued winding relief from the base to the 
summit, and are crowned by the statue of the emperor him- 
self. In the difference of style and execution in the two 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus, may be distinctly traced 
the rapid decay of the art during the period which elapsed 
between their erection, while still later, in the arch of Sep- 
timus Severus the low condition of the art is fully mani- 
fested. The arches raised to Titus, Trajan, Severus, and 
Constantine are among the principal compositions of Roman 
sculpture. “ They breathe,” says Flaxman, “ the spirit of 
the people they commemorate, which was conquest and 
universal dominion; they owe no inspiration to the muses, 
urge no claim to the epic, or dramatic; they are the mere 
paragraphs of military gazettes, vulgar in conception, fero- 
cious in sentiment; on the columns and arches, the prin- 
cipal objects are mobs of Romans cased in armour, bearing 
down unarmed, scattered Germans, Dacians or Sarmatians, 
soldiers felling timber, driving piles, carrying rubbish, 
shouldering battering rams, killing without mercy, or 
dragging or binding captives.” 

The efforts of Constantine, on his ascending to the impe- 
rial dignity, were directed to restore that feeling for the 
arts which seemed almost to have departed from Rome. He 
established schools of architecture, and distributed rewards 
and privileges among the most distinguished students, en- 
deavouring thus to excite an honourable emulation among 
the youths of the capital. By these means he succeeded in 
raising several considerable buildings, but in adorning them 
he was obliged to have recourse to the sculptors of a former 
age, and to seek afresh in the cities of Greece and Asia Minor 
for such remains of ancient art as had been left by former col- 
lectors. He also gave employment to artists of his own time, 
but their works, chiefly in metal, showed but too plain!y that 
the spirit of ancient art was irrecoverably lost. To give the 
reader some idea of the profusion of plundered specimens of 
art which were eventually collected together at Rome, we 
may state that no less than eleven thousand exquisite works 
of Greek and Etruscan sculpture adorned the imperial city 


The height is one foot, nine 


in the time of its splendour; so that Petronius, alluding to | 


the taste for these ornaments and the profusion of them, 
observes, that it was easier to meet a god in Rome than a 


an. 

The establishment of a seat of imperial government at 
Constantinople was a fatal blow to the greatness of Rome, 
and another cause for the continued decline of the arts in the 
latter city; yet it is from the reign of Constantine, when 
Christianity was established in the empire, that the dawn- 
ing of modern art is recognised. It will be seen from the 
foregoing sketch that Roman sculpture is so inferior as to 
bear no comparison with that of Greece. The best works 
were produced by Greek artists, and the attempts of the 
Romans are for the most part characterized by poverty 
of invention, meanness of design, and unskilful execu- 
tion. The art seems seldom to have met with efficient 
patronage, except where busts or portrait statues were re- 
quired to please the vanity of individuals ; accordingly we 
find the excellence of these latter works conspicuous above 
that of the other departments of art; indeed, the collection 
of busts of successive emperors reaching through a period of 
three centuries, constitutes an invaluable series, as it regards 
the history of art. 

In the illustrations which accompany our notice of Roman 
sculpture our readers will observe that though each of the 
specimens we have represented was found near Rome, there 
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is ,eason to believe that in each case the work was either in 
part or wholly the work of Greek artists. The statue of 
the Goddess of Fortune was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
near the Via Latina, a short distance from Rome. The 
description runs thus: “The statue of the Goddess of For- 
tune with a modius on her head; her right hand holds a 
rudder, the lower part of which rests upon a globe, and her 
left hand supports a cornucopia filled with corn and fruits 
of different kinds. The modius and the cornucopia allude 
to the abundance supposed to be conferred by this goddess 
upon her votaries. From a passage in Horace, in which 
Fortune is styled the mistress of the sea, it has been con- 
jectured that the rudder is a symbol of her particular influ- 
ence over that element. But it is more probable that the 
rudder is a metaphorical symbol of her general dominion 
over the affairs of the world, and this latter supposition 
seems to be very fully confirmed by the circumstance of the 
rudder being placed upon the globe. 

“Fortune was worshipped in very early times by the 
Greeks; but her image does not appear on any of the 
more ancient Greek medals, and indeed of the numerous 
figures of her now extant both in marble and bronze, not 
one appears to be of high antiquity. It was not till the 
time of the Roman emperors that the worship of this 
goddess was universally established. After this period one 
of the most common figures on the Greek and Roman coins 
was that of Fortune: and asa proof of the great ascen- 
dency which she was believed by the Romans to hold over 
the interests of mankind, no less than twenty-five temples 
were erected to her at Rome.” 

Of this statue, the neck and nearly the whole of the 
modius are modern, and the head, though ancient, has be- 
longed to another figure. The right hand and the whole of 
the radder, except a small portion attached to the globe, are 
also modern, as is the left hand and the lower part of the 
cornucopia. The height, including the pedestal, is three 
feet, one inch. 

The terminal head of the bearded Bacchus, of which we 
give a representation at p. 128, was found near the Porta 
Latina, at Rome. It is crowned with vine-leaves, which de- 
scend on each side of the face, and with a broad ample diadem, 
hanging loosely over the forehead in the form of a festoon. 
Most of the ancient marble termini have a square cavity on 
each side of them, rather below the shoulders, but in the 
present example, these cavities are filled up by two square 
projections on which the ends of the diadem rest. These 
projections show the ancient mode of joining a number of 
these termini together by rails or bars, in allusion to the use 
to which termini were originally applied, namely as fences, 
and boundaries. 

In concluding these remarks on Roman sculpture we ma 
naturally be led to inquire, what is the reason that a people 
so distinguished as this, for manly and persevering talent, 
should, of all the nations that have held supremacy in the 
earth, be the least remarkable for any bold peculiarities, or 
successful darings of their own genius? especially in an art 
where the practice is laborious, the principles grave and 
simple, and therefore, appeently well adapted to suit the 
nature of Roman talent? We have already anticipated the 
most evident answer to this inquiry, in alluding tothe war- . 
like and impetuous spirit of the conquerors of the world, 
which led them rather to action and business than to elegant 
acquirements. But we must also remember that the art ot 
sculpture was the peculiar eminence of the people they had 
conquered, and having no respect for its professors, and con- 
sidering them as little better than slaves, they were the less 
likely to admire and successfully to practise the art itself. 
Then the amazing profusion of the beautiful works of 
Greece, presented them with such abundant means of deco- 
rating their buildings and palaces, that there was the less 
inducement to employ native artists in the execution of 
works which could not fail of being greatly inferior to 
these which came ready prepared to their hand. 


Section V. Mopern Scutpture tw Iraty. 


Flaxman is of opinion that we may justly date the 
beginning of modern art, from that period when paint- 
ing and sculpture ceased to be employed, as heretofore, 
on the pagan gods, but were engaged to illustrate sub- 
jects connected with Christian worship. Thus from the 
time of Constantine the arts slowly and gradually re- 
vived, and an original character made itself apparent, even 
in the rude and almost frightful attempts of the early 
Christians. While inspired, perhaps, with a taste for sculp- 
ture by means of the scattered remains of on art, they 
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drew, at the same time from their own resources, and were 
by no means servile copyists of the artists of a former age. 
In those early days many of the artists united the three 
professions of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and 
sculpture can scarcely be said to have assumed a distinct and 
appropriate character until the time of Nicolo Pisano, who 
commenced his profession —_ in 1200, and exhibited a 
surprising degree of skill and talent in his art. His works, 
with those of his sen Giovanni and his scholars, still 
adorn many of the cities of Italy. In the cathedrals of 
Pisa, Pistoja, Siena, and Orvieto, are magnificent marble 
pulpits enriched with bassi relievi and statues. These are 
the works of the Pisani, and give a high idea of their taste 
and feeling. The facade of the cathedral of Orvieto is deco- 
rated with relievi in white marble by the same artists, 
illustrating some of the principal facts recorded in the Sacred 
Writings. These performances have attracted much admi- 


ration on account of the simplicity and grace manifested in | 


the arrangement of the several groups, and in the form of the 
individual figures. Nicolo Pisano fived to an advanced age, 
and though several excellent works were performed by his 
scholars, it was not till the succeeding century that a worthy 
successor appeared. This was his grandson, Andrea Pisano, 
who in the year 1330 executed a work of great beauty at 
Florence, illustrating the life of St. John. It is in bronze, 
and forms one of the gates of the Baptistery in that city. 
His marble statues were considered by Flaxman to be infe- 
rior to those of Nicolo and Giovanni, his predecessors. 

The first academy of design was established at Florence, 
in 1350, and at the close of the same century sculpture was 
once more firmly established throughout Italy, and itinerant 
sculptors, not unskilful in their art, wandered from thence 
over Germany, France, and even England, where their 
works have been traced in‘ the sculptured ornaments of 
Gothic edifices. Thus did the mild genius of Christianity 
prove favourable and mainly instrumental in the revival of 
the arts. “Upon the age now passing in review,” says 
Memes, “ when Freedom again rises, we behold genius also 
revive, as if the sweeter sensibilities and the manlier virtues 
had altogether slumbered through the long long night of 
ignorance and despotism. It is thus that spring, breathing 
on bank and wild wood, unchains the bud and the blossom 
from the tenderest floweret to the hardy oak.” 

The labours of the fifteenth century in all the elegant arts 

will ever hold a distinguished place in history. In the first 
year of that century no less than six great masters were com- 
petitors for the same public work, the bronze doors of the bap- 
tistery of Florence, and each of these competitors afterwards 
became the head of @ flourishing school. ‘Their names are, 
Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Jacomo della Quercia, Nicolo Lam- 
berti, Francisco di Valdambrino, and Simon dei Colle. 
Ghiberti, then a youth of twenty-three, was the successful 
candidate, and the work thus assigned to him occupied 
forty years of his life, and is one of the proudest triumphs 
of modern art. The southern door of this edifice had pre- 
viously displayed the talents of Andrea Pisano: the northern 
and eastern doors were to carry to future generations the 
fame of Lorenzo Ghiberti. The northern door represents 
the life of our Saviour,—the eastern door the most striking 
events of the Old Testament history. Michel Angelo is 
said to have admired them so highly that he declared them 
fit to be “the gates of Paradise.” 
4“ Among the illustrious names for which this period was 
remarkable, that of Donatello stands deservedly conspi- 
cuous. The works of this artist are exceedingly numerous, 
and are scattered all over Italy: they are executed in every 
variety oftmaterial, and in various degrees of magnitude. 
His marble statue of St. George was greatly admired by 
Michel Angelo, as was also the statue of St. Mark, deco- 
rating the same building, the church of Or San Michele at 
Florence. Respecting the latter statue it is said that, after 
ae dg it for some time, Michel Angelo exclaimed, 
*Mark, ay dost thou not speak tome?” The scholars of 
Donatello have been divided into two classes,-those who 
were fellow-labourers with him, and whose celebrity is 
chiefly owing to the assistance they lent him in his great 
works, and those more legitimate disciples who, without 
following servilely in the track of their master, derived 
their knowledge in the first place from his precepts, and 
subsequently added to, and even improved on the principles 
with which they set out. 

Respecting this age it has been justly said that modern 
sculpture attained its manhood. A character of truth and 
simplicity, faithful imitation of nature, and just expression, 
visibly begin from the time of Nicolo Pisano, whose own 
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style was remarkable for sweetness and absence of preten- 
sion. A degree of meagreness and restraint long pervaded 
the early school, yet even in the works of the fourteenth 
century, the art being chiefly dedicated to devotional pur- 
poses, and to the memory of departed worth, “an air of 
dignified sincerity, a touching portraiture of the gentler 
affections, diffuse over the mind of the spectator a melan- 
choly yet pleasing serenity, to be felt rather than described.” 
In the succeeding century the style becomes more elevated 
yet not less true: the execution at the same time is bold 
and felicitous, and the imitation is faithful to nature. One 
department of sculpture attained an eminence in the fifteenth 
century which has not been surpassed. This is the high 
and the low: relief practised by Donatello and Ghiberti, 
where the sacred subjects represented appear to have im- 
parted to the genius of the sculptors a portion of their own 
sacred dignity and holy feeling. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to describe the works, 
or even to record the names of the meritorious artists who 
filled Italy during the fifteenth century: suffice it to say 
that so great was the advancement in sculpture, so numerous 
the schools of art, that the age in its bright prospects has 
been compared to that of Pericles: “it wanted but a Phi- 
dias to. crown its prosperity, and in Michel Angelo the 
genius of Greece seemed to be supplied.” This extraor- 
dinary man united the professions of sculptor, painter, and 
architect, and was illustrious ineach. The opinions respect- 
ing him may differ in many respects, but all must agree 
that his works have a strongly marked character of their 
own, and possess wondrous power and dignity. His vast 
and almost superhuman conceptions were executed in a 
most astonishing manner, and with a perfect knowledge of 
the true principles of his art. Michel Angelo Buonarotti 
was born in 1474, and living to the advanced age of ninety, 
was the means of influencing the efforts of art during the 
greater part of the sixteenth century. “Anatomy,” says 
Flaxman, “ motion and perspective of figure, the complica- 
tion, harmony, and grandeur of his grouping, with the 
advantage and facility of execution in painting and sculp- 
ture, besides his mathematical and mechanical attainments, 
in architecture and building, which, together with the 
many and prodigious works he accomplished, demonstrate 
how greatly he contributed towards the restoration of art.” 
Some of the most renowned works in sculpture by Michel 
Angelo are the colossal statue of Moses, a grand, but not 
altogether pleasing performance; the statues of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano di Medici; the David; the Virgin and 
dead Saviour, &c. Several of his works are left in an un- 
finished state. Impatient of slow progressive toil, yet full 
of activity and industry, his power of performance could 
not keep pace with his rapidity of conceiving and designing 
magnificent undertakings. In the course of his history, 
which we shall hereafter lay before our readers, in a separate 
form, it will be also apparent that he had many difficulties 
to contend with in the execution of his works, arising from 
the jealousies or ignorance of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, The following opinion on the most celebrated 
work of this artist may be taken, with some little modifica- 
tion, as giving a good idea of the general character of his 
performances. ‘The Moses, on the tomb of Julius the 
Second, amid the creations of genius rises a solitary and 
matchless monument. Without model among the produc- 
tions of antiquity, it has remained inimitable and unimi- 
tated in modern times. Neither in Nature do we find its 
prototype : it is the extraordinary conception of an extra- 
ordinary mind. Thus isolated by its own peculiar sub- 
limity of character, this statue exhibits a striking resem- 
blance of the imagination whence it derived existence. We 
behold a being who awes, who subdues, yet who fails to 
interest, for with such humanity entertains no communion 
of feeling. Here the sublimeis too exclusively sought in 
the vehement and the marvellous; every effort is forced ; 
every trait exaggerated, and the whole shows a daring ori- 
ginality, verging on the extravagant and the false.” Not- 
withstanding the faults which the manner of Michel Angelo 
threw more or less into all his productions, the majesty and 
grandeur of his statues compensated in a great measure for 
minor defects. In the numerous imitators of this great 
man we find that for the most part the manner of the artist, 
including the faults, is carefully retained, while the stamp 
of originality and genius is wanting to atone for the latter. 

Michel Angelo died in 1564, and was buried in the church 
of Santa Croce, in Florence, and a monument is raised to 
him, in which is a basso relievo, by himself, of a Madonna 
and Child. This monument is the work of his pupils, and 
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consists cf a bust of Michel Angelo over a sarcophagus, 
with statues, supposed to represent Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. 

Jacopo Tatti, better known as Sansovino, had studied with 
Michel Angelo, and after his death became the founder of 
a numerous and respectable school. He presided over the 
Venetian works of sculpture and architecture, and enjoyed 
a considerable reputation. Sansovino was more deserving 
of praise as an architect than as a sculptor. His statues 
in the Palace of the Doge at Venice are elaborately exe- 
cuted, but very deficient in the true principles of art. 
At the time at which we have now arrived a profusion of 
ornament began to be employed in works of sculpture, and 
artists bestowed that time and attention on minutie of 
mouldings, scrolls, flowers, and other merely ornamental 
works, which should have been given to the higher objects 
connected with their profession. There are fine specimens 
of this elaborate style at Venice, but the richness of the 
effect makes but poor amends for the loss of simplicity and 
purity. 

One of the most distinguished contemporaries of Michel 
Angelo and of Sansovino, was Baccio Bandinelli, born in 
1487. He was extremely unpopular with his brother artists, 
and is said to have contended with Michel Angelo with less 
generous weapons than thoseof talent. To him is attributed 
the unworthy act of secretly destroying that great artist’s 
celebrated cartoon of the Battle of Pisa, which was con- 
sidered at the time the most excellent design that had ever 
been executed, so that all the most celebrated painters of the 
day attended to make studies from it. We find the works 
of Bandinelli unsparingly condemned by contemporary 
writers ; but from the specimens of his performances ares | 
still remain he seems entitled to a high place among the 
sculptors of his day. The bassi relievi round the screen 
of the high altar in the Duomo of Florence are deserving 
of much praise for their breadth and fine treatment, but 


they are liable to the charge which attaches to all the other | 


performances of this artist, #.¢.,a too great appearance of 


the picturesque, leading to an affected style of attitude and | 
arrangement. Inthe church of the Annunziata at Florence, | 
is a marble group the size of life, where he introduced his own ; 


portrait in the form of Nicodemus supporting Christ. This 
was intended for hisown monument. ‘To this artist was in- 
trusted the restoration of the right arm of the celebrated 
group of the Laocoon. The next artist to whom we shall 
refer is Benvenuto Cellini, born at Florence in 1500. He 
was distinguished as a sculptor, founder, and chaser. His 
larger works are preserved at Florence, and are all executed 
in bronze; his smaller works abound in foreign collections, 
and consist of’ tasteful ornaments, medals, bucklers, dagger- 
hilts, &c. Guglielmo della Porta was one of the most skilful 
of the Lombard sculptors. His most remarkable work is 
the monument of Paul III. in St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
recumbent figures in this monument representing Prudence 
and Justice, the one a female of advanced years, the other 
a young and beautiful woman, are exceedingly fine. We 
have already noticed the taste for fine and curious execution 
which had become prevalent among artists, to the exclusion 
of graceful simplicity and repose. This destructive taste was 
fully illustrated in the works of Giovanni di Bologna, other- 
wise an artist of talent, and endued with bold and elegant 
conceptions. Baldinucci, who wrote the life of this artist, 
records an interview between Giovanno and Michel Angelo, 
when the former was quite in the commencement of his 
career, and was anxious for the opinion of the great master 
of a figure which he had executed with great care and 
minuteness of finish. After examining the work, “ Young 
man,” said Michel Angelo, “learn to compose your figure 
before you try to finish it.” In 1598, Bernini was born at 
Naples, and though greatly inferior to the mighty master of 
the last century, he proved himself to be possessed of endow- 
ments by which he might have reached a high standard of 
excellence. He had genius, fertility of fancy, wonderful 
powers of execution, with unceasing industry and ambition 
to excel. But he had neither a well-regulated judgment, 
nor a manly taste. To him the simplicity of the ancients 
seemed meagreness and poverty of style, while the grandeur 
of Michel Angelo was deemed more forcible but too severe. 
He therefore tried to erect a third style possessing greater 
strength and energy than the former, and more suavity and 
grace than the latter. In this futile attempt he was, not- 
withstanding his great talents, the undoubted instrument 
of hastening the decline of sculpture, by introducing a 
false and flattering taste, and confirming the tendency to an 
overloaded and elaborate style. Bernini was master of the 
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works to several popes in succession, and means were thus 
afforded him of diffusing his peculiar views. Some of his 
most remarkable works may be briefly noticed. The monu- 
ments of Urban VIII. and Alexander VII. are splendid ex- 
amples of his talents, though exhibiting fully the influence 
of the false taste we have alluded to. That of Alexander, 
in particular, is beautifully executed, but strangely com- 
posed. The figure of the pope appears seated in the centre 
of a deep niche, and al] around him is distributed, as a 
ground-work to the whole, a mass of cloud and curtain, in 
the four corners of which are plunged allegorical groups of 
figures. Those in the background are inconspicuous, but the 
front corners are occupied by Truth and Charity: the latter 
with her infants is a remarkable instance of the power of 
the artist to give an unyielding material the semblance of 
elasticity, the softness and roundness of human flesh. The 
Apollo and Daphne by Bernini in the Villa Borghese is a 
very meritorious performance, displaying great skill in exe- 
cution. A statue of David preparing to throw the stone 
is full of energy and fine expression ; it was an early per- 
formance, and forms a portrait of the artist himself. Four 
colossal statues representing Four Doctors of the Church 
supporting the chair of St. Peter, in the church of that 
apostle, are finely imagined, but injured by want of simple 
expression and attitude. 
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ANTIQUE HEAD; IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Contemporary with Bernini were Algardi and Flam- 
mingo. They were to a certain degree copyists of Bernini, 
yet both have some claim to originality. The former is 
celebrated for having produced the largest, though not the 
best relievo of modern art. It represents the discomfiture 
of Attila by the miraculous appearance of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. “The work is executed in marble, in five pieces, 
and measures about thirty feet in height, and eighteen in 
width. Flammingo at first contented himself with imita- 
tions of the style of Bernini; but subsequently copied from 
nature, and became eminent for his skill in representing 
the round and healthful forms of very young children. Of 
some of these representations Rubens is reported to have 
said, “ Nature rather then art appears to have sculptured ; 
the marble seems softened into life.” 

After Bernini, who died in 1680, Camilla Rusconi, a 
Milanese, was esteemed the master sculptor of Italy. He 
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followed the same principles as his pioieone, but his 
talents were much inferior, and the deterioration of taste 
became yet more rapid in his hands, while external circum- 
stances also contributed to the fall of sculpture. 

It would be superfluous to name the artists, who being 
either contemporaries with or successors to Rusconi conti- 
nued with more or less of ability to carry out the same 
views, in this degJining period of the art. Through nearly 
a century, from the death of Bernini to the appearance of 
Canova, there is not occasion to pause over the works of a 
single artist, except to mourn the bad taste by which his 
talent was warped and misapplied. 

“ Art has never been reformed,” says Memes, “after a lapse 
from high eminence, by mere imitations of example however 
excellent, nor by only following rules for the correction of 
error. Some mind of uncommon firmness and good sense is 
required, who beginning with nature brings to the work of 
reformation original powers and severe Judgment; fancy 
and feeling, with correctness and cultivated taste: one, in 
short, of those rare minds whose merits, great in themselves, 
become incomparably greater viewed with the times in 
which they commmenced their career; whose exertions, 
wonderful in their own accomplishments, are yet more ad- 
mirable from the progress which others have thereby been 
able to effect. Such a genius was that possessed by Canova, 
a name venerable alike for virtue and for talents.’ Fora 
description of the most celebrated works of this great artist 
we beg to refer our readers to three articles, entitled 
Canova and his Works, in Vol. XVIII. pp. 18, 50, and 66 
of this Magazine. Whether we consider the multiplicity 
of his labours, the elegance and purity of his taste, the 
fertility of his genius, or the correctness of his judgment, 
we must acknowledge Canova to have been a most extra- 
ordinary artist, eminently calculated to be the restorer of 
Italian sculpture from the state of degradation into which 
it had fallen, and to establish improvement upon genuine 
aiid universal principles of art. 

The genius of Canova gave a new and general impulse to 
sctilpture. Thorwaldsen, born at Copenhagen, in 1772, is 
classed among Italian artists, and considered the head of the 
moder school. The genius of this sculptor is forcible, but 
its energy is rather owing to peculiar views, than arising 
from real excellence. His principal works are the Triumph 
of Alexander, two exquisite pieces of Night and Aurora, 
and his Mercury—an example uf the beauties and defects 
of the artist’s style. His relievos are remarkably fine. 
That of Alexander’s Triumph has been called, notwithstand- 
ing some ininor defects, one of the grandest compositions 
in the world. The character of Thorwaldsen as a seulptor 
has been thus summed up: “ Thorwaldsen possesses singu- 
lar, but in some respects, erratic genius. His idéas of com- 
position are irregular; his powers of fancy surpass those of 
execution: his conceptions seem to lose a portion of their 
value and freshness in the act of realizement. As an indi- 
vidual artist he will command deservedly a high rank among 
the names that shall go down to posterity. As a sculptor, 
who will influence or has extended the principles of art, his 
pretensions are not great; or should this influence and these 
claims not be thus limited, the standatd of genuine and uni- 
versal excellence must be depreciated in a like degree,” 
There are other names which might be worthily associatad 
with that of Thorwaldsen, but as it is not requisite to dwell 
on the history of living artists in a brief sketch like this, 
we close our history of Italian art, and proceed to that of 
other countries. 


Section VI. Bgirisu Scuurrcvre. 


The knowledge of sculpture introduced into England by 
the Romans at the time of their subjugation of this country 
appears to have been very rude and imperfect, and the spe- 
cimens which can be referred to that early date, are so 
badly executed, as to lead to the supposition that they were 
the work of the common soldiers, rather than of the artists 
of Rome. During their sway in Britain, however, some 
taste for works of art was excited among the conquered 
people. Flaxman, quoting the language of Speed, says that 
King Cadwallo being buried in St. Martin’s Church, near 
Ludgate, his image, great and terrible, triumphantly riding 
on horseback, artificially cast in brass, was plived om the 
western gate of the city, &c. The death of Cadwallo is 
placed at a.p.677. After the final evacuation of the country 
by the Romans, the attempt to imitate the human form 
was little practised, and throughout the dominion of their 
successors, the Saxons, we find the art in a feeble state, and 
rudely displayed, From the time of the Norman invasion, 





| we trace the introduction of a better style of art, stil] farther 
improved and modified in the time of the Crusades, when 
foreign travel had enlightened the minds of multitudes in 
matters of taste, and spread abroad a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of Grecian statuary, which soon began to show itself in 
the improvement of English sculpture. Before the end of the ° 
eleventh century, there is no evidence of sepulchral statuary 
having been executed in England. This practice we may 
therefore conclude to have been introduced at the time of 
the Norman invasion. In the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey are sculptured effigies carved in very low relief on 
coffin-shaped slabs, supposed to represent two abbots, 
Vitalis whe died in 1087, and Crispinus who died in 1117. 
After the return of the Crusaders good sense and simple 
grace began to be apparent in works of art, and to redeem 
the imperfections which were still to be found in the work- 
manship. The number of ancient monuments executed 
during the early period of our history, and still adorning 
our old cathedrals and abbeys, is considerable; yet very 
little is known of their authors. It is probable that very 
many of our most beautiful architectural and sculptural 
works were performed by foreigners, members of those fra- 
ternities of itinerant artists of whom we have spoken in our 
Supplements on ArcuirecruRR, and whose societies were 
composed of architects, sculptors, workers in mosaic, 
builders, designers; each strictly attending to his particular 
department, but under the counmon guidance of the general 
overseer. ‘That this was really the case seems nearly proved 
by the fact that the very ay “sarap introduced by 
Giovanni da Pisa, son of Nicolo Pisano, are decidedly appa- 
rent in English works of that period. It is true that 
English names are recorded as the musters of the works in 
our most celebrated erections, but there is much reason to 
believe that many of these persons, whose names have been 
handed down to posterity in connection with particular 
undertakings, were the ecclesiastics, who laid their plans and 
communicated their wishes to the foreign artists, and by 
whose direction the buildings were commenced. 

This state of things, far from being prejudicial to the 
development of native talent, was the means of fostering 
and assisting it, and we have every reason to conclude 
that in the very works we have been speaking of, nume- 
rous assistants must have been needed, and selected from 
among the English, to carry out the grand designs of those 
who had the principal charge of the work. It is little 
doubted but that some fine monuments of our Henries and 
Edwards during the fifteenth century, are the works of 
home-bred talent. It was the opinion of Flaxman that the 
greater part of the sculpture of Wells Cathedral, built by 
Bishop Joceline during the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was the work of native artists. Some of the statues 
exhibit much grace and simplicity. But the sculpture of the 
reign of Edward the First, and the statues of that monarch 
and his queen in Westminster Abbey, bear proof of their 
being the work cf Italian artists. Under Edward the Third 
the art appears to have been much cultivated by English- 
men, and various interesting works exhibit their skill. The 
name of William Austin is honourably recorded as the 
author of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick’s monument in the 
Warwick chapel. It is well known that two Italian seulp- 
tors were much employed in England during the sixteenth 
century, #.¢., Cavallini and the celebrated Torregiano, who 
executed the monument in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, at 
the price of one thousand pounds. John of Padua, a pupil 
of Michel Angelo, was master of works to Henry the 
Eighth. The monuments of this period to which English 
names are attached, do not exhibit even a tolerable degree 
of skill. Indeed, from the time of Henry the Eighth to 
Charles the First, the art of sculpture fell into much neglect; 
during the eventful period, and amidst the struggles, which 
preceded the establishment of the Reformed religion, it fre- 
quently happened that party feeling and mistaken zeal led 
to the mutilation or total destruction of the choicest speci- 
mens of art. Under these circumstances, there was little 
encouragement to the sculptor to continue his vocation. 
Charles the First was much inclined to encourage the arts. 
It was by his order that the cartoons of Raphael, and other 
splendid works, were made the property of this country. 
English sculptors flourished in that reign, and though the 
style and composition of their works are of a very low order, 
there is occasionally a boldness of conception which renders 
them worthy of notice. 

All the sculptors of talent who flourished in England 
during the last century were foreigners, though some of 
them by long_residence among us earned a British fame, 
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The principal works were executed by Gibbon, Cibber, 
Steevens, De Vere, Bertocini, Sheemacker, Roubiliac. This 
variety of sculptors, from different countries, brought a 
variety of taste and style, but very little of sound principle 
in art. 

The school of British sculpture, properly so called, may 
be considered as commencing with Banks, who was born in 
1738, and died in 1805. “ He was the first of our native 
sculptors,” says Cunningham, “ whose aims were uniformly 
lofty and heroic, and who desired to’ bring poetry to the 
aid of his compositions.’ His finest work was his 
Mourning Achilles, and the anecdote which accompanies 
the notice of it by the memorialist above named, is too cha- 
racteristic to be withheld. When the statue was completed, 

raise was poured upon the artist from all quarters; some 
a it because it was classic, others because it was natural, 
and more because the sentiment of sorrow was largely dif- 
fused from the face over the figure. He was justly proud 
of this noble work, and proceeded to remove it to the ex- 
hibition rooms in Somerset House. The packing and 
removing of sculpture is at all times attended with danger, 
and so it proved in this instance, for the wagon was over- 
turned in the street, and the Mourning Achilles shivered 
into five hundred pieces. Banks, who accompanied the 
carriage, witnessed the destruction of his figure—the work 


. of a whole twelvemonth was lost in one moment, and as he 


depended upon it for the establishment of his name, all 
hopes of future celebrity for the moment vanished. He re- 
turned home, and such was his command of temper,—his 
philosophic, or, more properly, devout resignation under 
this calamity,—that neither his wife nor daughter observed 
that anything unfortunate had happened. He returned to 
the exhibition room, collected the scattered fragments of his 
work, and assisted by his younger brother, pieced it 
patiently and skilfully together, and restored the Mourning 
Achilles to something like its original beauty. He then 
communicated what had happened to his wife. 

Bacon, born in 1740, was in every respect an English 
artist, and almost self-taught. His statue of Samuel John- 
son, in St. Paul’s cathedral, is greatly admired for its fine 
and truthful expression. In the same building is another 
example of his talent, in the statue of the benevolent and 
philanthropic Howard. Contemporary with these two 
artists was Nollekens, “who,” says Memes, “knew his av, 
but wanted science, dignity, and fancy.” 

We now come to the most eminent sculptor this country 
has yet produced,—the celebrated John Flaxman, born in 
1755. This artist and his works have been recently noticed 
at some length in the pages of the Saturday Magazine: we 
shall therefore content ourselves with adding the opinions of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and of Count Cicognara respecting 
his merits. The former speaks thus: “The elements of 
his style were founded in Grecian art, on its noble princi- 
ples—on its deeper intellectual power, and not on the mere 
surface of its skill. Though master of its purest lines, he 
was still more the sculptor of sentiment than of form; and 
whilst the philosopher, the statesman, and the hero were 
treated by him with appropriate dignity, not even in 
Raphael have the gentler feelings and sorrows of human 
nature been treated with more touching pathos than in 
the various degrees and models of this inestimable man. 
Like the greatest of modern painters, he delighted to trace 
from the actions of familiar life the lines of sentiment and 
passion, and from the populous haunts and momentary 
peacefulness of poverty and want, to form his inestimable 
groups of childhood and maternal tenderness, with those 
noble compositions from Holy Writ, as beneficent in their 
motive as they were novel in their design.” Count Cicog- 
nara thus testifies to the opinion the Italians entertained of 
our renowned countryman: “ To Flaxman our obligations 
are very great, since, as far as our acquaintance with his 
works extends, they serve nobly to elevate from a certain 
monotonous lethargy, and to create afresh that taste for the 
severe and golden style of antiquity which he applied to his 
own inventions.” 

At the present day our country may boast of sculptors 
of superior talents, and from the beautiful specimens of art 
which have appeared during the last few years, we may 
confidently anticipate a high degree of excellence to be 
attained in this art. A just taste is every day becoming 
more widely diffused, and liberality of patronage is giving 
a powerful stimulus to the exertions of our sculptors. An 


twportint step towards this desirable state of things was 
tiken at the early part of this century by the purchase of 
Seuie vi tae most celebrated works of ancient art, and their 





public exhibition in our National Museum. Since the 
works of the celebrated Phidias have been thus brought 
before us, every department of taste has been improved, 
sculpture in particular. And thus may it long continue 
to be with this most pleasing art. It has been well remarked 
that, “Sculpture seems especially calculated to flourish 
amongst us. The grave and manly character of the art 
agrees with the tone of national genius, harmonizes with 
our free institutions, and may find in our history sources 
of the brightest inspiration.” 

A few of the more striking proofs of British talent, as exhi- 
bited in our public monuments, may here receive a brief 
notice. The colossal equestrian statue in brass of George 
III. placed at the extremity of that noble avenue called the 
Long Walk in Windsor Park, presents an admirable likeness 
of the sovereign. It is twenty-six feet in height, and with 
its pedestal (which is a mass of stones intended to represent 
a rock), reaches an elevation of fifty fect. The eminent 
sculptor (Mr. Westmacott) to whom the public is indebted 
for this fine performance, has not escaped censure, as it re- 
spects the drapery of the figure; for those who so well re- 
member their beloved Sovereign, attired in a plain English 
dress, ure naturally surprised and offended at the Roman 
costume in which he is represented. It has been justly 
said that a false idea will be conveyed to future generations 
respecting the style of dress in England during the nine- 
teenth century, for owing to the almost imperishable nature 
of the material, this statue will probably exist for thousands 
of years. The apparent height of this statue is greatl 
diminished by the lofty proportions of the trees by which it 
is immediately surrounded. 

Foremost in the list of metropolitan monuments must be 
placed the statue of the Duke of York erected at the prin- 
cipal entrance to St. James’s Park. The figure is thirteen 
feet nine inches in height, and stands on a beautiful Doric 
column, one hundred and twenty-four feet high. The duke 
is represented in modern costume, with a cuirass and mili- 
tary boots. His right hand rests upon a sword, eight feet 
in height, and across his left shoulder is thrown an ample 
mantle emblazoned with the order of the Garter. 

The colossal statue in bronze, erected in Hanover Square 
to the memory of William Pitt, is, in many respects the 
finest in London. Mr. Chantry has represented the orator 
in the act of addressing an audience. 

Another celebrated public testimony, of which the last 
named admirable sculptor was the author, is the marble 
statue of Watt, in Westminster Abbey. Nothing could 
more faithfully express the character of the philosopher 
than this exquisite composition, breathing in its simplicity 
and repose, the calm and reflecting mind of the extra- 
ordinary man it is designed to commemorate. 

The commemoration of individual excellence and public 
worth seems the principal sphere at present for the statuary 
in England. “The features of the wise man,” says Milman, 
“and the figure of the warrior, cannot be too distinct and 
determinate; and though mre imaginary subjects fail him, 
the English sculptor cannot want matter for his skill, till 
the line of English heroes and English sages is extinct. 
Modern sculptors have often attempted to substitute allegory 
for mythology; but, besides the difficulty of distinguishing 
these beings by their attributes, there is this strong objec- 
tion:—we cannot, by any effort, believe their actual 
existence, or forget that they cannot exist; that they are 
but philosophical symbols. ‘The Grecian divinities required 
an abstract exercise of the imagination to credit their 
existence in their beauty and majesty; but there was no 
obtrusive impossibility, nothing that positively contradicted 
their reality of being. But though Minerva, and Mars, and 
Apollo, are obsolete to our feelings, and unenlivening to our 
imagination, yet for representations of embodied wisdom, 
and valour, and poetry, our memory would gladly cleave 
to particular images. The Statue of Newton, with its deep 
concentration of thought and undisturbed retirement within 
itself, may stand a strong and vivid emblem of philosophy. 
Why should the dying figure of Wolfe or Nelson be con- 
fined to the canvas? ‘The satisfied serenity of the expiring 
conqueror should be wrought in durable marble. And in 
Milton ‘sleeping under the Italian shade,’ in his youthful 
beauty, the calm and holy inspiration of poetry might he 
moulded and wrought in all its fulness and perfection.” 


Secrion VII. 
Frencu, GERMAN, AND Spanistt ScuLPTURE. 


We cannot close our remarks on sculpture without 
briefly adverting to that of the nations above mentioned, 
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although we find little to attract attention in the works of 
their native artists. As in the case of the early history of 
our own country, so many of the best works were executed 
by Italian sculptors, that the art can scarcely be said to have 
had an existence apart from their labours. Nevertheless 
French sculptors of some eminence are spoken of as early 
as the middle of the sixteenth century. Jean Gougon com- 
pleted the celebrated Fountain of the Innocents in 1550, His 
contemporary, Jean Cousin, also possessed talent, but his 
works, though not without grace, are deficient in strength 
and correctness. German Pilon is _re of as a master 
whose productions are full of energy, but wanting in simple 
and natural expression. Jacques d’Angouleme was con- 
temporary with Michel Angelo, and the national vanity 
has shown itself in the statement that he once defeated that 
great master in a trial of skill. Giovanni di Bologna we 
have already named. He filled the whole of France with 
the principles of his former master, down to the time of 
Louis the atch At this time excessive refinement 
of decoration prevailed, and the tendency to minuteness of 
execution, and flutter in composition and design, which had 
characterized French sculpture almost from the sixteenth 
century, was at its height. Girardon and Puget were the 
celebrated artists of this period ; the former possessed great 
merit, though not sufficient to justify the language of 
Voltaire, “ it a égalé tout ce que Vantiquité a de plus beau.” 
Puget, the favourite of his country, is energetic in composi- 
tion, bold and full of movement in his method of handling, 
but is deficient in nobleness, grace, and science. Sarasin is 
spoken highly of as the author of the Caryatides at the 
Louvre. The succeeding artists followed the steps of 
Girardon and Puget, until the excesses of the unhappy 
period of the Revolution put an end, for the time, to the 
arts of peace, and proved destructive to the treasures of 
antiquity. One of the last statues executed previous to this 
dreadful outbreaking was that of Voltaire by Pigal, which 
called forth the following severely just epigram : 


Pigal au naturel represente Voltaire— 

Le squelette d la fois offre 'homme et l’auteur, 
L’eil qui le voit sans parure etrangére 

Est effrayé de sa maigreur ! 


Germany appears to have made little progress in sculp- 
ture prior to the seventeenth century. The bronze statues 
surrounding the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian at Inn- 
spruck are indeed attributed to Laffer or Loffler, who died 
in 1565; but they are more frequently assigned to two 
brothers of the name of Godi, probably Italians. Ranch- 
muller preceded Shluter of Hamburg, who visited Rome, 
and attached himself to the manner of Michel Angelo. 


Some finely executed pieces of sculpture in Vienna were the ! 








work of Messerschmidt. In later timés Ohnmacht, Son- 
neschein, Nahl, and the two Shadofs have highly distin- 
guished themselves. The Spinning Girl of the younger 
Shadof is esteemed one of the most exquisite imitations of 
nature which modern art can show. Still Germany is.more 
celebrated for writers on the philosophy of sculpture than 
for artists who have attained eminence in the practice of the 
art. 

Spanish historians give 4 long list of native sculptors 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. The greater 
part of them appear to have been employed in ornamenting 
the churches of Spain, and are little known beyond their 
own country. Berruguete, a pupil of Michel Angelo, 
pare to have founded the first regular school of sculpture. 
He adorned Madrid, Saragossa, and other towns, with works 
that exhibit much of the grandeur and expression of ancient 
art. Paul de Cespides was celebrated as a sculptor of great 
merit, and in the eighteenth century Philip de Castro con- 
tributed greatly to raise the art and to diffuse true princi- 
ples and correct taste, in Spain. 





In conclusion we may quote the remarks of Mr. Grattan 
on the advantages expected by the ancients from the well- 
directed exercise of sculpture. The history of Greece 
might be studied in the street, as well as inthe closet. The 
very ornaments of their houses were pregnant with utility, 
and while they entertained the eye, informed the judgment, 
and transmitted shining examples to the latest posterity. 
So prevalent and uniform were the effects expected from 
these sculptured monitors among the Romans, that their 
satirists and orators instanced the frequent neglect of them 
as a mark of aggravated degeneracy. Their bold figures 
and glowing descriptions represented the venerable statues 
as animated with shame and anger at the corruption of 
their race, — them as domestic and ever-present 
accusers. ith a stern and indignant silence they con- 
jured them, by those precious monuments, uo longer to let 
their excesses tarnish their hereditary honours, or wound 
the peace of those illustrious shades by whose sufferings and 
virtue those honours were purchased and acquired. Such 
great advantages did the ancients both expect and derive 
from a well-directed exercise of sculpture; nor have we 
reason, even in these days, to suspect that its operation 
should vary, or its influence on the genius of a people be 
sensibly diminished. 

“ Britain has ever warmly and abundantly discharged the 
debt of gratitude to her deceased benefactors: but let her now 
go farther: she should begin to reap, in the certain encou- 
ragement of public virtue, the fruits of that laborious per- 
fection to which her patient ingenuity has raised the arts.” 
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TERMINAL HEAD OF THE BEARDED BACCHUS. 
(In the British Museum., 
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